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ON A 


PRE-EXISTENT STATE, 


jects is ſerious, in what he ſays upon 
the ſubject of Chriſtianity, or ſcatter- 
eth fire- brands, arrows, and death, 


and then ſaith, Am I not in ſport? 


is a point, I ſhall not undertake to 
decide upon. The miſconcep 


of a friend and the miſrepreſenta- : 


EE tions 


7 HETHER the Author of 
Diſquiſitions on ſeveral Sub- 


\ 


4+) 


| tions of an enemy equally demand 
confutation; for every rational be- 
lever muſt defire, not that a ſet of 


opinions, to which the name of 
Chriſtianity is arbitrarily affixed, 
ſhould be propagated in the world, 


but that the genuine doctrines of 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles, pure and un- 
adulterated, ' ſhould commend them- 


ſelves to the conſciences of men; as 


it is from them alone we can expect 


that ſolid piety and unaffected in- 


tegrity, which it is the great object 


| of revelation to eſtabliſh, 
I intend in the following treatiſe | 
to conſider only the. third Diſquiſi- 
tion, in which an attempt is made to 
_ eſtabliſh the doctrine of a pre-exiſtent 


ſtate. I am very ſenſible of the diſ- 


advantage, I lie under, in oppoſing 
an author, whoſe brilliancy of wit 


12 and 


FEES 


T9) 


and variety of humour muſt preju- 
dice every reader in his favour : but 
on a ſubject like the preſent, I am 
willing to perſuade myſelf, that 
truth, in it's plaineſt dreſs, may 


prove ſuperior to wit, and the obvi- 
ous importance of a right conception 
of things baffle the livelieſ ſallies of 


| 1 


Our Author introduces GORE ſub: | 


ject of a pre-exiſtent ſtate in the fol- 


lowing manner: „That mankind 


had exiſted in ſome ſtate previous 
«to the preſent was the opinion of 
the viſeſt ſages of the moſt re- 
* mote antiquity. It was held by 


« the Gymnoſophiſts of Egypt, the 


„ ®Brachmans of India, the Magi of 


-.6 Perſia, 


* If it had been material, he might have 


added, that the ſame opinion is retained ** 5 


* Bramins to this day. 
A2 


a 


( 4 3 
6 Perſia, and the greateſt Philoſo- 
« phers of Greece and Rome: it was 


e likewiſe adopted by the fathers of 
« the Chriſtian Church, and fre- 
e quently enforced by her primitive 
„ writers; why it has been ſo little 

noticed, ſo much overlooked ra- 
© ther than rejected, by the Divines 

and Metaphyſicians of latter ages, 


« T am at a loſs to account for, as it 


is undoubtedly confirmed by rea- 


“ ſon, by all the appearances of na- 


40 e 658: the doctrines of revela- 
* tion.” — Notwithſtanding this 


great diſplay of authorities, the rea- 
ſon, he aſſigns for his ſurpriſe, is 


not, that he repoſes with implicit 
faith on the deciſions of Gymnoſo- 
phiſts, Brachmans, Philoſophers, and 
Fathers; but that he is convinced, 
the opinion itſelf is undoubtedly con- 
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firmed by reaſon, by all the appear Gs 
ances of nature, and the doctrines of 


revelation. If therefore it ſhall ap- 


pear in the ſequel, that this opinion 


is not confirmed by reaſon, by the 
appearances of nature, and the doc- 
trines of revelation; modern Divines 


and Metaphyſicians may perhaps 
continue to overlook it, though it 
has been formerly embraced by fach 

| venerable characters. : 


However, as it may be te 
that I ſhould not diſmiſs ſuch great 


perſonages without ſome notice; I 


will pay this ſmall tribute to their 
worth, — The religious opinions of 
antiquity appear to have originated 


in the Eaſt. —From India they found 


their way to Egypt. — They conſiſt- 
ed of a little truth, diſguiſed in fa- 


ble, and mixed with much error; 


V 


1 : 
but the great care, that was taken to 
preſerve them ſecret, gave them an 
air of ſolemnity, and ſtamped an 
imaginary value upon them in the 
opinion of the world at large, — 
Pythagoras, indefatigable in the pur- 
ſuit of knowledge, was happy to ob- 
_ tain a participation of the Egyptian 
myſteries at any rate. To him the 
doctrine of a“ pre-exiſtent ſtate was 

indebted for it's popular reception 

in Greece and Italy. — Plato ſought 
for information at the ſame ſource ; 
and the ſplendor of his genius con- 
tributed not a little to caſt a luſtre 
upon the reputation of his inſtruct- 
ors. — The Romans had little or no 
: 7 e Phi- 
Though it was not abſolutely unknown 
in Greece before the time of Pythagoras; it 
was the authority of that great man, which 
gave it it's firm eſtabliſhment. — See War- 
button's Divine Legation of Moſes, Book 3. 
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philoſophy, but what they retailed | 
from the Greeks. 


There cannot be a more pleaſing 


or moreimproving employment, than 
to attend the ſages of antiquity in 
their ſearch after truth. The ſtrength 
and weakneſs of the human mind 
will beſt appear, when it is unſup- 
ported by revelation, and little aſſiſt- 
ed by tradition, But we muſt not 
expect to learn the ſecret counſels of 
the Almighty from the conjectures of 
men, groping in impenetrable dark- 
neſs, If ſuch knowledge can be at- 


tained in our preſent ſtate, it muſt be 


derived from the fountain of wiſdom. 
Let it was probably from the writings 
of theſe men, that ſuch of the *fathers 


of 
„ "RE in Moſheim's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 


In what veneration the writings of Plato were 
held in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 


1 


6 
of the Chriſtian Church, as embraced 
the opinion of a pre. exiſtent ſtate, 
received their information. _ 
Let us then for the preſent conti- 
nue to overlook theſe great authori- 
ties, and proceed to try our cauſe by 
the united evidence of reaſon and 
revelation. 
n the firſt place,” ſays our au- 

thor, it is confirmed by reaſon; 
* which teaches us, that it is im- 
<« poſſible, that the conjunction of a 
* male and female can create or 
e bring into being an immortal ſoul : 
they may prepare a material habi- 
« tation for it; but there muſt be an 
* jmmaterial pre-exiſtent inhabitant 
« ready to take poſſeſſion lt was 
hardly to be expected in the preſent 

advanced ſtate of philoſophy, that 
we ſhould be preſented with an hy- 
potheſis 


1 to 1 
= potheſis founded on our * ignorance; 
Our author, to be conſiſtent, ſhould 
have ſtood forth boldly, and, em- 
bracing the doctrine of the Metemp- 
ſychoſis in its full extent, have 
maintained with equal certainty the 
pre-exiſtence of brutes ; for his ar- 
gument is quite as applicable to 
them, as to the human race. But 
when this difficulty is removed, is 
= 


How much more philoſophic was the 
great Mr. Locke, who prefixed the following 
ſentences to his Eſſay concerning the Hu- 

man Underſtanding !_ 


As thou knoweſt not what is the way of 
*« the ſpirit, nor how the bones do grow in 
*« the womb of her that is with child: even 

„ ſo thou knoweſt not the works of God, 
* who maketh all things.“ Eccl. xi. 5, — 
Quam bellum eſt velle confitert potius 
« neſcire quod neſcias, quam iſta effutientem 

9 » ** nauſcare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere!?” 

7 Cie. de N.. Deor. lib. I, 


1 8 


he prepared to account for all the 


others, that yet remain? Can he ſhew 
the greater poſſibility of forming the 


habitation for this immortal ſoul, 
and of adapting it ſo admirably, in 


all its parts, to the various functions 


of its ſpiritual inhabitant? Can he 
tell, when the creation is completed? 


how the union is at laſt effected? 
Where does this inhabitant reſide, 
till an habitation be prepared for it? 
Will he aſſert, with the Jewiſh Cab- 


baliſts, that the ſouls of all men were 
in the body of Adam, and have 
been tranſmitted to ſucceeding ge- 
nerations by a natural Proceſs: ? Or 
has he ſome more ingenious method 
of accounting for what the reſt of 


the world are ready to acknowledge 


— altogether ignorant of? 
— But there would be no end of 
2 queſtions 


— 


138 * * 
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queſtions of this kind: let us pro- 


ceed to the ſecond reaſon, which is 
as follows : 


« Reaſon aſſures us, that an im- 


« mortal ſoul, which will exiſt eter- 
< nally after the diſſolution of the 
„body, muſt have eternally exiſted 


& before the formation of it: for 
« whatever has no end, can never 


* have had any beginning, but muſt. 
<« exiſt in ſome manner, which bears 
no relation to time, 10 ws totally 
<« incomprehenſible : if therefore the 


« ſoul will continue to exiſt in a fu- 
ce ture life, it muſt have exiſted in a 


former.“ — The firſt thing, that 
muſt ſtrike us, in reading this paſ- 
ſage, is the inconſiſtency of it. We 
are told, that the ſoul exiſts in ſome 
manner, which bears no relation to 


time, to us totally incomprehenſible: 


F et, b 


* — — — — 


* 
— — en 


(12 ) 


yet, in the next ſentence we com- 
prehend it ſo clearly, as to be able 
to draw with certainty the following 
_ concluſion from it, that, if the ſoul 


will continue to exiſt in a future 


life, it muſt have exiſted in a for- 
mer. Excluſive of this inconſiſtency, 
the paſſage appears to be nothing 
more, than taking the queſtion for 
granted; for it is at leaſt as eaſy to 
conceive, that a being may firſt ex- 


iſt in time, and afterwards in eter- 


nity, as that it ſhould firſt exiſt in 
| eternity, then in time, and finally i in 


eternity. 
The third reaſon, condvced by our 


author, ſo much reſembles what he 
has ſaid on the appearances of nature, 
that I cannot but conſider it as one 
argument. 
He has exerted all the powers of 


his 
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his wit in drawing a minute compa- 


riſon between this world and a > pa 


ſon, or houſe of correction. — © It 
« js,” ſays he, a ſpacious, beauti- 
« ful and durable ſtructure: it con- 
« tains many various apartments, a 


„few very comfortable; many tol- 


e erable, and ſome extremely wretch- 
«ed: it is incloſed with a fence ſo 


« 1mpaſſible, that none can ſurmount 


« jt but with the loſs of life.“ 

Figurative language has great effect 
in embelliſhing an oratorical ha- 
rangue, but it ſeldom contributes to 
the clearneſs of an argument. Let 


us examine the laſt ſentence in plain 


Engliſh: To loſe our life is to die, 
that is, to go out of this world, or, 
in our author's words, to ſurmount 


the fence, with which this world is 


incloſed: ſtripped then of its figura- 
„„ „„ Wo 


| 
| 
| 
2 
| 
' 
| 


( 14.) 
tive dreſs, it runs thus: This world is 
incloſed with a fence ſo impaſſable, 
that none can ſurmount it without 
ſurmounting it. What things may 
not be made to reſemble each other 
with ſuch licence in the uſe of 
words? ene 

I will, however, proceed to exa- 
mine the idea itſelf of this world's 
being a place of puniſhment for ſins 
committed in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, — 
The end, aimed at by this puniſh- 
ment, our author acknowledges to be 
_ reformation. Now in order to pro- 
duce reformation by means of pu- 
niſhments, it is neceſſary, the delin- 
quent ſhould be ſenſible, that his 
_ ſufferings are the conſequences of his 
former crimes, He then may learn 
to deteſt, and abſtain from, what he 
finds by experience to be productive 

1 ons nt” 
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of miſery. Independent of this con- 
ſideration, there ſeems to be little 
efficacy in pain to promote amend- 


ment. If therefore the ſouls of men 


were condemned ſpirits, exiled into 


human fleſh, and doomed to continue 
in this ſtate of purgatory, till they 
had expiated the crimes, they had 


formerly committed; can we ſup- 


poſe, they would have no ſenſe of 
their former ſtate, and no recollec- 


tion of their former guilt? Would 
the Deity have interpoſed with his 


almighty power, to expunge al! 


traces of it from their minds, and by 


that means prevent the ſalutary ef- 
fects of the puniſhments he had in- 
flicted? Indeed the very idea of pu- 


niſhment in ſuch a caſe militates 
ſtrongly, not only againſt the wiſ- 
dom of God, but alſo againſt his 


Jutſtice: 


( 16 ) 


juſtice: for the want of conſciouſneſs 
between two diſtinct parts of the ex- 
iſtence of any being effectually de- 
ſtroys the identity of perſon ; and the 


being, in the latter part of ſuch ex- 


iſtence, would be no more account- 


able for actions committed in its 
preceding ſtate, which it could not 
appropriate to itſelf by conſciouſ- 
neſs, than it would be for the actions 


of any other being, that was utterly 


annihilated previous to its creation“. 
The opinion of Plato was not quite 


as inconſiſtent as our author's. + He 


maintained, that ſome traces of a 
former ſtate remained in the mind, 
He allowed indeed, that the ſoul, by 
the tranſition from one ftate to the 

: other, 


* See Locke s Eſſay. Book I. Chis 27. 


+ Plat, Phced. p. 55. & * fol. Francof. 
da. 
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( 17 ) 
other, for a time loſt all remembrance |; 
of its former exiſtence, and of the 


ideas it had acquired in it; but that 
afterwards it was gradually enabled 


to recollect them, as favourable cir- 
cumſtances happened to occur, to 
aſſiſt it in its operations. Hence, 
learning was nothing more than re- 
collection; and the great buſineſs of 


an inſtructor was to frame ſuch ap- 
poſite queſtions, as would recall to 


the mind of the pupil what he al- 


ready knew * — This account may 
have paſſed very plauſibly in the 5 
time of Plato; but it is no longer 


defenſible, ſince Mr. Locke has de- 
duced 


* This doctrine is put into the mouth of 


_ Socrates; but I am rather inclined to believe, 
it is one of Yaoſe, embelliſhments ſhall F call 


them? borrowed from the Egyptian mytho- 

logy, which Plato has worked up into the 

plain and Ou philoſophy of his maſter. 
B | 


6 

duced all our ideas from ſenſation 
and reflection. 

Blut ſetting all this ade. our au- 


ther's deſcription of the world is at 


leaſt as applicable to a place of * 
education, as to a priſon or houſe of 
correction. If the founder of the 
dwelling appears to have made am- 


ple proviſion for the accommodation 
| ” pang 


* «A hots of aiſcipline muſt be neither 
« a ſtate of perfect happineſs nor miſery, 
* but an interchangable ſcene of very agree- 


_ « able pleaſures, and tolerable evils, ſuffici- 


t ent to exerciſe the virtues, and to correct 
4 the vices of mankind; and this I take the 


« ſtate of this life to be; ſo happy, that few | 
«© men are ſo miſerable, as to be weary of it; 


and yet ſo intermixed with troubles, as to 


«6 exerciſe the virtues of good men, and to 


« correct the wicked: and this is what be- 


% comes the goodneſs of God to do for us 


« in a ſtate of diſcipline.” —— Sherlock on 


Providence, Chap. 7. p. 222. TOY See this 
whole Chapter. 
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and ſupport of its inhabitants: if 
the majority of the inhabitants actu- 


ally do enjoy thoſe comforts; and 


they, who do not, are prevented not 
ſo much by the abſolute appoint- 
ment of the founder, as by the neceſ- 
ſary imperfection of created things, 


and their own abuſe of their moſt 
valuable privileges; there appears to 


be nothing in this deſcription incom- 


patible with a place of education or 
moral diſcipline, inſtituted for the 


ſole purpoſe of preparing its inhabi- 
tants for the enjoyment of happineſs 
in a future ſtate. 

Our author is very eloquent in 
deſcribing the various miſeries of 


human life. — It is ſurely more con- 


ſiſtent with the wiſdom, the juſtice, 
and the benevolence of the Deity to 


permit thoſe evils, which could not 


8 2 92 
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* 


be prevented without introducing 


greater, and by wiſe regulations di- 
rect them as puniſhments for offences 


committed in this life, to check the 


progreſs of ſinners, and to recall 
them to a ſenſe of their duty; than 


to appoint them as inſtruments of 
expiating, we know not how, ſome 


unknown guilt, contraſted we know 


not when. On the former ſuppoſi- 
tion every thing is as clear as the 


day : we ſee the connexion between 
the fin and the puniſhment: we per- 


ceive the natural rendency of virtue 
to promote happineſs, and of vice 


to produce miſery. In the other hy- 


potheſis there is nothing but ſha- 


dows, clouds, and darkneſs, 


Again; it ſeems to me quite as 


conceivable, that man, ſhort-ſighted 
in his underſtanding, and without 


moral 
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„ 
moral propenſities, but placed i in chis 5 
ſtate of diſcipline 1 in order to acquire 


them, ſhould, in the courſe of that 


diſcipline, deviate from the line of 
his duty; as that a ſpiritual being, 
inhabiting eternity, ſhould fall from 
a ſtate of perfection, in which it was 
originally formed. 

It will be neceſſ.ry to oer 
theſe ſcveral topics more particu- 
ri 
The production of all poſſible 


happineſs is implied in the very idea 
of the infinite benevolence of the 
Deity. The creation, therefore, of 


the moſt impertect beings is conſiſt. 


ent with the divine benevolence ; 


provided their exiſtence is better 
than nothing, and they are no im- 


pediment to more perfect orders, If 


the univerſe be fully ſupplied with 
— WF purely 
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1 
purely ſpiritual beings, it is agree- 
able to the divine goodneſs to create 
others compounded of ſpirit and a 
material ſubſtance. If this union of 
ſpirit and matter be preſerved, and 
rendered effective, by ſome particu- 
lar organization of the latter; what- 
ever tends to alter that organization, 
tends to diſſolve the union or to pre- 
vent their co-operation. Now as 
long as we admit motion, material 
ſubſtances muſt be ſubje& to com- 
poſition and diſſolution, which will 
alter the organization, and by that 
means tend to deſtroy this union, of 
ſpirit and matter, or ar leaſt to ob- 
ſtruct their mutual influences. On 
this account it becomes the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God to give the ſpi- 
ritual percipient part notice of this 
danger, by gentler or more acute 
| 


pains, 
i 


iu) 


pains, that the union may be pro- 


| longed, and preſerved effective, by 
ſuch methods, as the nature of things 
admits of. Hence, diſeaſes and pain 
are neceſlary parts of ſuch a ſyſtem.“ 


Theſe compound beings will be of 
different orders : for our ene of the 


| benevolence of the Deity lead us to 
believe, that all the parts of the 


univerle, unoccupied by ſuperior or- 


ders, will be filled with inferior, till 
there be a regular gradation formed 
from the moſt perfect created beings 


to non entity. As the more inde- 


pendent a being is, and the more it 


has the principle of action in itſelf, 
This ſubje& is diſcuſſed at large in 
ABp. King's Origin of Evil with Bp. Law's 
Notes: a book our author appears to be very 
well acquainted with, as may be ſeen by 
compariag his Diſquiſition on Time with 
Remark c on Note 10 in that work, 
B + 
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the more perfect it is; it follows, 
that the moſt perfect of ſuch beings 
will be thoſe, that are of a rational 
and moral nature, that is, have a 
freedom of will to propoſe to them- 
ſelves certain ends to be attained, 
and reaſon to direct in the proper 
methods of attaining thoſe ends. 
But the nature of free will implies a 
power of abuſing it. Hence the 
moſt perfect of thoſe beings muſt be 
conceived liable to act contrary to 
the laws of God; and of courſe, all 
the evils, which ariſe from the abuſe 
of free will, are evils neceſſary to 
ſuch a ſyſtem. Nor is it any objec- 
tion againſt the wiſdom or benevo- 
lence of the Deity to have formed 
ſuch a ſyſtem, provided the advant- 


ages of it counterbalance the diſad- 


vantages. = 
9 Far- 


„ 


Farther;“ we perceive in this world, 
that previous diſcipline is neceſſary 
to every ſtate. In childhood we pre- 
pare ourſelves for enjoying the plea- 
ſures, and performing the offices of 
manhood; and for every particular 


ſituation a particular education is re- 


quiſite. Can we ſuppoſe then, that 


we need no diſcipline, no education, 
to enable us to perform the functi- 


ons, and enjoy the bleſſings of eter- 


nity ?+ But general laws are beſt ſuit- 
ed to the diſcipline of rational and 
free agents, as being abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary to produce a fixed principle of 


conduct. Effects muſt regularly fol- 
low their cauſes, both in the natural 
and moral world, in order to excite 


them to action, and to induce them 


to 
* Sce Butler's Analogy, Part I. Chap. V. 


I See Craven's Sermons, 
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to perſiſt in it; and alſo to preſerve 
to them the exerciſe of their free 


will, which would be deſtroyed, if it 


were overawed by the continual and 
immediate interpoſitions of a ſuper- 
intending Providence. — The irre- 
gularities, therefore, which ariſe in 
ſuch a ſyſtem merely from the abuſe 


of free will and the operation of ge- 
neral laws, can be no objection againſt 


the wiſdom or benevolence of the 


Deity, or prove this world to be any 


other than a place of moral diſcipline 


or education. 
But, it ſeems, like other male- 


factors, we enter this priſon with 
malignant diſpoſitions and unruly 
paſſions, which are afterwards gra- 


dually corrected by the ſeverity of 


it's diſcipline. If this obſervation 
were founded in n fact, it would be a 


ſerious 
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ſerious argument Y particularly when 


Joined with another, which our au- 
rhor makes afterwards, that we come 


into the world with a load of guilt. 


It is indeed hard to conceive, that a 
ſpiritual uncompounded being ſhould 


commence it's exiſtence with malig- 
nant diſpoſitions and unruly paſſions; 


and, if poſſible, more difficult to com- 


prehend, how any being can be load- 
ed with guilt at it's firſt entrance 


into this life, 1f it had not exiſted in 
ſome previous ſtate. © In all our 


e reſearches into abſtruſe ſubjects, 


« there is a certain clue,” our author 
obſerves, ©<* without which the fur- 
« ther we proceed, the more we are 
„ bewildered, but which, being for- 
©& tunately diſcovered, leads us at 


once through the whole labyrinth, 


e puts an end to our difficulties, and 


28) 

* opens a ſyſtem perfectly clear, con- 
« ſiſtent, and intelligible. To ob- 
tain a clue for the preſent labyrinth, 
he has boldly ſoared on the wings of 
imagination into the tractleſs regions 
of eternity. Be ours the humbler 
taſk of conſulting experience. The 
road, which ſhe recommends to us, 
may, art a tranſient view, appear the 
moſt tedious; but wiſe men will al- 
ways think that way the beſt, which 
condutts them with the greateſt cer- 
tainty to the object of their purſuit. 
The world has been too long amuſed 
with the clues, preſented to it by fa- 
bricators of ſyſtems. No ſooner is 
an inveſtigator of nature bewildered 
by the variety of her operations, but 
he weaves himſelf a clue, to put an 
end to his difficulties at once. 
Wherever that leads, he follows with 
the 
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LD 
the blindeſt infatuation. Almoſt 
every phenomenon has been account- 
ed tor by a ſeparate hypotheſis, fram- 


ed only for it's immediate object, and 


inconſiſtent with every other. But 


it is only from an accurate obſerva- 


tion of the laws of nature, that we | 
can collect a ſet of principles equal 


to the ſolution of all her appearances. 
Let us try, therefore, if we can ap- 
ply this method, ſo ſucceſsfully 


adopted in natural philoſophy, to an 

analyſis of the human mind. 
There is implanted in every being 

a deſire of happineſs. It is not an 


accidental circumſtance, but a part 


of it's nature. We cannot even con- 
ceive a ſenſitive being to be deſtitute 
of it. If we can with this principle 
alone account for the ſuppoſed ma- 


lignant diſpoſitions of children; we 


ſhall 


| ® See Locke's Eſſay, Book V Chap. II. 


4 


mall have as much reaſon to attri- 


bute them to that ſource, as“ Mr 
Locke had to attribute the origin of 


our ideas to ſenſation and reflection. 
L.et us then conceive a child born 
into the world with an inſtinctive de- 


fire of happineſs, but totally void of 

moral propenſities. Whatever tends 
to promote pleaſure in him, will be 
an object of purſuit. The primary 
lets to pleaſure are the ſenſes; but 


as our buſineſs at preſent is with the 
mind, and the pleaſures of fight and 


hearing have the cloſeſt connection 


with that, we will confine our atten- 


tion to them. — When the mind be- 


gins to act, the ſimpleſt kinds of 


pleaſure are beſt ſuited to the feeble 
Nate of it's faculties, Now the ſim- 
hw kind of pleaſure, of which the 


mind 
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mind is capable, is that, which it re- 
ceives from objects, that merely make 
a gentle impreſſion upon it: in the 
next Claſs muſt be ranked thoſe 


things, which barely create a ſucceſ- 


ſion of ideas: after ſome time an 
uniform ſucceſſion will not be 
_ ſufficient to keep awake the atten- 


tion; recourſe muſt be had to variety, 


to enliven it. Thus the things, which 
communicate pleaſure to infants 
through the ſight, are, firſt, the 
mild and ſteady light of day; next 
the gently moving light of the flame 
of a candle, afterwards briſker mo- 


tion, and then variety of motion. 
In like manner, the ear is pleaſed 


firſt with a ſoft ſound, next with a 


louder ſound, afterwards with a ſuc- 


ceſſion of ſounds, and then with a 
variety in the ſucceſſion. Whenever 
"theſe © 


i 
N 
1 


1 


theſe effects are produced, whether 


by animate or inanimate objects, they 
will be attended with delight. 
Theſe propoſitions, I truſt, will be 


ſufficient to account for the pleaſure, 


which children receive from tortur- 

ing animals, without referring 1t to 
malignant diſpoſitions acquired in a 
pre- exiſtent ſtate. 


We ſuppoſe this the firſt ſtate of 


the child's exiſtence : we ſuppoſe him 
totally deſtitute of every moral qua- 
lity, good or bad, and ſenſible only 
of an inſtinctive deſire of happineſs. 
Objects therefore can appear to him 


under no other point of view, than 
as they promote his happineſs. 
Hence, the child 1s at firſt delighted 

with having a bird in a ſtring, and 


obſerving it's ſimple motions; he 
then as to make it utter 
ſome 


5 


1 


ſome noiſe: his next attempt is to 


oblige it to accelerate it's motions 


and increaſe it's cries, till at laſt by 
a repetition of torments the ſuffer- 


ings and exiſtence of the wretched 


animal are terminated together.“ — 


And is not this an initance of a ma- 
lignant diſpoſition? By no means : 
it is only the neceſſary conſequence 


of having no innate moral propenſi- 
ties at all. Is it nothing then to be 
inſenſible to the ſufferings of others? 
Is it not morally evil to be void of 
ſympathy? That muſt depend upon 
circumſtances. It is no more mo- 
rally evil in a young child to be void 
of ſympathy, than to be without the 
ſtrength of a man. He is ſuch, as 
PS he 

* Rouſſeau has attempted an explanation 


of this in his Emilius ; but I think, he has 
not ſucceeded. 
C 


— . , ⏑— omen 


„ 


he came from the hands of his crea- 


tor, imperfect but not wicked, equal- 


ly deſtitute of virtues and vices, 
but placed in a ſituation, in which 


he may acquire the one or the other; 


and the nature of thoſe acquiſitions, 


which muſt depend in a great mea- 
ſure upon himſelf, will conſtitute 


him either morally good or evil. 
Let us now conſider, whether, 

upon our former principle, ſympathy 

can be produced in the mind of a 


child, who is naturally void of it.— 
There is a property of the mind, by 
which ideas, that have been often 


connected in it, ** come to be fo 


united“ (to uſe the words of Mr. 
Locke *) “that it is very hard to ſe- 
<« parate them: they always keep in 


« company, and the one no ſooner at 


cc any 
⸗Locke's Edlay, B Book II. Chap. XXXIIII. 
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any time comes into the underſtand- 
ing, but it's aſſociate appears with 


<« it; and if they are more than two, 
« which are thus united, the whole 
« gang, always inſeparable, ſhew 


* themſelves together.” Let then 


the happineſs or miſery of the ani- 
mals, a child has in his power, be 


_ conſtantly connected with his own, 


and the ideas, gradually become in- 


ſeparable, will always enter the mind 


together; that is, he will feel nearly 


the ſame pleaſing or uneaſy ſenſa- . 


tions at the thought of the one, as 
he would at the expectation of tbe 
other; or in other words, he will 
ſympathize with them. By this me- 
thod of treatment many a boy hes 
been known unaffectedly to grieve 
at a diſaſter, that has befallen a cat 
he has been taught to careſs, who has 

Es Per- 


5 


perſecuted wi.h unrelenting cruelty 
the reſt of the ſpecies. The means 
of effecting this connexion of hap- 
pinels are various but the moſt 


common and obvious are exhorta- 
tion, reproof, and correction.“ When 
the 


* A variety of proofs might be produced 


of the truth of what 1 have here laid down 


concerning the production of ſympathy ; but 
] think nothing more convincingly eſtabliſhes 
it, than the partiality of it's operation. The 
ſportſman, who feels exquiſitely for an acci- 
dent, that happens to his horſe, is delighted 
with obſerving the doublings of the hare, and 
the artful tricks of the fox, and exults at 
their death. Whence can this proceed, but 


from what I have already obſerved, that aſſo- 


ciation has connected an idea of his pleaſures 
with the health and vigour of the horſe, and 
the purſuit and death of animals of chaſe ? 
Need i here mention the fair philoſophers, 
who fo far forget their uſual ſenſibility, 
as to wage war againſt the whole race of but- 
terflics, and behold without emotion the lin- 


gering 


+: 37 * 


. the mind has been long uſed to theſe 


aſſociations, it acquires a wonderful 


facility of forming them upon the 

MNighteſt foundations. An apparent 

T ſimilarity of ſituation will often be 
ſuffi- 


gering agonies of the gaudy victims of their 


ſcientific oſtentation, whoſe only fault 


that they pleaſe too much? 


+ Revelation ſeems to me to contribute 
very much to the propagation of benevolent 


diſpoſitions in the minds of men, by deriving 


the whole human race from one common 
parent, and by aſcribing the creation and 
preſervation of all nature to one God, The 


idea of local deities and Ade, or origi- 
nal natives of particular countries, which 
prevailed ſo generally in the heathen world, 


- muſt have weakened thoſe diſpoſitions in all, 
and utterly have deſtroyed them in ſome. This, 
probably, co-operating with Grecian vanity, 


induced the philoſoptic Ariſtotle himſelf to 
believe, that nature intended ſome men to be 


 Naves,* It is certainly on ſimilar principles, 


| that 
* Ariſt, de Rep. Lib. I. Cap. V. 
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. 
ſufficient for the purpoſe. A parent 
will feel in a peculiar manner for the 
ſufferings of a parent. For the ſame 


| reaſon, 
that the erben advocates for ſlavery defend. 
that abominable traffck. They are not, ſay 
they, of the ſame nature with us. But do 
they feel no anxiety at being torn from pa- 
rents, children, brothers, friends and coun- 
try? Are they net ſenſible of hunger, and. 


_ thirſt, and pain, of the inſolence and cruelty 


of a taſk-maſter? But what proofs are pro- 
duced in ſupport of this aſſertion? Why, 
they are revengeful and treacherous. What 
other diſpoſitions, upon the principles I have 
laid down, can be formed in the minds of 
any human beings, who are forcibly detain- 
ed in ſlavery, and oppreſſed without mercy ? 
Yet even the fable tribes of Africa have fur- 
niſhed many inſtances of the moſt nnſhaken 
fidelity and the warmeſt attachment in ſlaves. 
towards their maſters; for they are not inſen- 
ſible to generous treatment, till the weight of 
their injuries has debaſed their moral as well 
as intellectual faculties: 
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reaſon, man ſympathizes more hear- 


tily with human beings, than with 


other creatures: but highly culti- 


vated minds compaſſionate the miſe- 


ries of every animated being. All 


the other moral qualities of men, 
good and bad, Gratitude and Ingra- 


titude, Juſtice and Injuſtice, Since- 
rity and Falſhood, Temperance and 
| Intemperance, are eaſily accounted 
for in the ſame manner, in which 


we have explained the produc- 
tion of ſympathy, viz. by the in- 
ſtinctive deſire of private happineſs 


and aſſociation. It is contrary there- 


fore to the firſt principles of philo- 


ſophy to conſider them as innate, or 
inherent in the ſoul prior to, or coë. 
val with, it's entrance into this world; 


and can we conceive it exiſting in a 
C 4. former 
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former ſtate without any ideas or 
qualities intellectual or moral. 

If I have ſatisfactorily proved from 
reaſon, that we do not come into 
this world with malignant diſpo- 
ſitions; ſuch, as are afterwards ac- 
quired, will fall very far ſhort of a 
proof of a pre-exiltent ſtate. 

Our author, to conclude his argu- 
ment, aſſerts, that * the opinion of 
da pre-exiſtent ſtate is no leſs con- 
„ firmed by revelation, than by rea- 
«jon and the appearances of things; 
% for although perhaps it is no where 
« in the New Teſtament explicitly 
« enforced, yet throughout the 
„ whole tenour of thoſe writings it 
« js every where implied.“ Let us 
examine the New Teſtament, and 
judge for ourſelves. The ſoul, ac- 

cording 


(: 43:3 
cording to our author, is put into 
the body, in order to purify it from 

the guilt, it had contracted in a for- 
mer ſtate. Is it not fingular, ac- 
cording to this hypotheſis, that in 
the New Teſtament the guilty foul 
or ſpirit is uniformly repreſented as 
the ſource of virtue and piety, and 
the body, the ſuppoſed inſtrument 
of reformation, as the incentive to 
vice and impiety ; and that the con- 
verts to Chriſtianity are enjoined to 
keep themſelves unſpotted from the 
world ? But the New Teſtament con- 
tradicts our author's declaration, not 
oaly by implication, but n the molt 
direct manner; it aſſerts*: the inno- 
cence of children in the moſt un- 
qualified terms, and propoſes them 
as objects of imitation: * Jeſus 
ee called 


Mat. xviii. 2, 3, 4» xix. 13, 14. Mark x. 
14 1. 
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* called a little child unto him, and 
« ſet him in the midſt of them, and 


« ſaid, Verily I fay unto you, except 
© ye be converted, and become as 


little children, ye ſhall not enter 
* into the kingdom of heaven, 


„ Whoſoever therefore ſhall humble 


t himſelf as this little child, the ſame 
eis greateſt in the kingdom of hea- 
« ven.” If it were poſſible for the 


ſhadow of a doubt to remain about 
the ſenſe of ſcripture on this ſub- 


ject, the following words of St. Paul 


muſt effectually remove it: * and 
not only this, but when Rebecca 
<« alſo had conceived by one, even by 


« our father Iſaac, (for the children 


« heing not yet born, neither having 
„ done any good or evil, that the pur- 
„ poſe of God according to election 

might 


Romans 1x, 10, 11, 12. 


( 43 ) 


might ſtand, not of works, but of 


*« him that calleth) it was ſaid unto 


« her, 50 elder ſhall ſerve the 


younger.“ 


But,“ ſays he, „men are ex- 
4 horted to work out their ſalvation, 
« not to prevent their condemnation, 
« for that is already paſt, and their 


only hope now is in redemption.” 


What ! does he not know, that theſe 
exhortations were addreſſed, not to 
children, whoſe innocence and ſim- 


plicity, as I have juſt now ſhewn, 


were propoſed as models of imitation, 


but to men, who had corrupted their 
ways before God ? He has doubtleſs 
been led into theſe errors by miſtak- 


ing the meaning of the terms origi- 
nal ſin in the ninth article of the 


Church of England, Sin, in the 
common acceptation, i implies the vi- 


olation | 
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olation of ſome divine law; but in 
the article, here referred to, its 
meaning is widely different; and ft 
would perhaps be more agreeable 
to the preſent import of the words 
to call it original * imperfection, by 
which man, as ſoon as he becomes a 
moral agent, if left intirely to his 
own guidance, will naturally incline 
to a violation of the laws of God, 
Whatever may be the nature of that 
1mpertection, we certainly are not 
_ warranted by revelation to build up- 
on it the doctrine of a pre-exiſtent 
ſtate ; ſince the ſcriptures uniformly 
attribute the corrupt tendency of it 
to a tranſaction, which took place in 
this life. | 

Before I proceed to conſider that 
Part 


* Vide Limborch Theol. Chriſt, Lib. III. 
Cap. III. Parag. IV. 
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part of my ſubject, it will be proper 
to make an obſervation or two on 
the nature of my plan. — There are 
two methods of explaining the ap- 
pearances and operations of nature, 
the analytic and the ſynthetic. The 
former, which conſiſts in reaſoning 
from known effects to their unknown 
caules, is deſervedly preferred to the 
other, of reaſoning from cauſes to 
their effects; as we may be much 
more certain of the truth of our 
premiſes in one caſe, than in the 
other; and we cannot always be 
ſure, that different cauſes may not 
produce effects in many caſes ſimilar 
to each other. But when the pre- 
miles are few, ſimple, and incontro- 
vertible; the latter mode of reaſon- 
ing carries no inconſiderable degree 
of weight with it; and that point 

will 
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will be looked upon as moſt ſatis- 
factorily made out, which admits of 
a proof in both theſe ways. In the 
preceding part of this treatiſe I have 
adopted the former of theſe methods, 
my deſign, beſides invalidating our 
author's arguments in favour of a 
pre- exiſtent ſtate, being to prove this 
the firſt ſtate of our exiſtence, by 
tracing our intellectual “ ideas and 
moral diſpoſitions to their origin, 
and ſhewing, that they have been all 
acquired in this life. The conclu- 
Hon, I think, follows of courſe; for 
the ſuppoſition, that a rational and 
moral agent could have exiſted in a 
former ſtate, and yet be totally void 
of 


»I have trufled to the reader's acquieſ- 
cence in Mr, Locke's doctrine for the part of 
the proof, that depends upon the origin of 
our ideas. 5 Pn 
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of intellectual ideas and moral diſ- 
poſitions, is an abſurdity, which no- 
body, I imagine, will be hardy enough 
to contend for. I now mean to try, 
whether we cannot arrive at the 
ſame concluſion by the latter method 
of argumentation, namely, by rea- 
ſoning from cauſes to their effects; 
and as I before proved, that the in- 
veſtigations of reaſon and the doc- 
trines of the New Teſtament confirm 
each other; I ſhall now end-avour to 
ſhew, that an equal degree of con- 
formity ſubſiſts between the deduc- 
tions of reaſon, and the hiſtorical 
part of the ſacred writings. 

To render any thing or being per- 
fect in its kind, it is neceſſary, that 
the ſeveral parts and powers of it be 
proportioned to each other. Thus, in 
a machine, if one ſpring be too weak 

or 
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or too ſtrong, if one wheel be too 


{malt or too great for the others; the 


motion of that machine muſt wholly 


ceaſe, or proceed in an irregular 
manner; ſo that the intended effects 


of it will be either not at all, or very 


imperfectly produced. The obſer- 


vation is equally true with reſpect to 
rational and moral beings, If their 
mental powers be diſproportioned to 
each other, irregularity mult be the 


neceſſary conſequence, without the 


aid of ſomething; external to preſerye 


an equilibrium. 
The creation of the irrational and 


rational parts of a being appear to 


be very different things. When the 
ſeveral parts of the 2ody are put to- 
gether, when the machine 1s put into 
motion, and endued with the in- 


ſtincts neceſſary to the preleryation 


of 
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of the individual and the ſpecies; the 
formation of the irrational part is 
completed. But the creation of the 
rational and moral faculties of a_ 
being muſt begin, when the creation 
of the irrational part is ended. The 
reaſon is, that in the one caſe, the 
being is merely paſſive; in the other 
it is neceſſarily active, and muſt 
therefore previouſly exiſt, and be 
endued with perception and other 
powers and qualities eſſential to ac- 
tion. I ſay, that, in the creation of 
the intellectual and moral part, the 
being itſelf is neceſſarily active; for 
knowledge, both ſpeculative and 
practical, muſt be derived from ex- 
perience, by obſerving the proper- 
ties of things and the conſequences 
of particular modes of conduct; and 
virtuous diſpoſitions depend upon 

ge habits 
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habits acquired by acting upon cer- 
tain principles collected from ſuch 
obſervations. But freewill does not 
require the concurrence of the agent 
to produce it, nor is it improved by 
experience or habit: If a being be 
endued with it at all, it muſt re- 
ceive it, together with its exiſtence 
and the other natural powers of the 
mind, from the hands of its Creator. 
Now free will is implied in the very 
idea of a rational and moral agent, 
by which is meant a being, which, 
from a conſideration of the difference 
of things, chuſes one mode of con- 
duct in preference to an other. 
Hence it appears, that a being muſt 
receive its active powers, and be en- 
dued with a freedom of will in the 
exerciſe of thoſe powers, before it 
can be poſſeſſed of intellectual ideas 

| Ig 2 man 
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moral diſpoſitions to direct it in the 
uſe of them; ſince both thoſe ideas 
and thoſe diſpoſitions are acquired 
by the free exerciſe of the active 
powers, and therefore neceſſarily 
pre- ſuppoſe their exiſtence*, What- | 
ever 


* It would perhaps be too great oiefarnyp- 
tion to decide poſitively on a ſubject of this 
kind; but theſe appear to me to be the ge- 
neral principles, upon which the intellectual 
ideas and moral diſpoſitions of all created 
beings are founded; the different degrees of 
perfection depending, not upon the different 
methods, by which the knowledge and moral 

diſpoſitions are acquired, but upon the ſupe- 
rior or inferior quality of the original pow- 
ers of the mind; upon a quicker or ſlower 
apprehenſion, and a keener or more dull 
penetration in diſcovering the nature of 
things and the conſequences of actions; and 
upon the eaſe or difficulty, with which habits . 
are formed, and the degree of efficacy with 
which they operate. But we muſt remem-_ 
ber, that excellence in the former of theſe 

| inkancer 
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ever external objects there may be, 
fitted to produce pleaſing ſenſations 
in ſuch a being; it is evident, that, 
being ignorant of the nature of 
things and the conſequences of ac- 
tions, and deſtitute of moral diſpo- 
ſitions, it muſt conſider the poſſeſſion 
of thoſe objects as a natural good, 
not only when they may be lawfully 
obtained, but when they may not; 
and as the appetites, thus unlawfully | 

indulged, Acquire ſtrength from the 
3 indul- 


inſtances renders error more m 
and in the latter more fatal. This conſider- 
ation will enable us to ſay with ſome degree 
of probability, why fallen man may be re- 
deemed, when rebellious angels are con- 

ſigned to eternal perdition ; ſince the ſame 
cauſes, which ſecure the happineſs of the in- 

habitants of heaven, namely, the facility of 
acquiring habits and the powerful operation 
of them, have ſtamped an indelible character 

of wickedneſs upon the deyil and his angels. 
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Indulgence, it will of courſe, if left 
ſolely to the natural uſe of its facul- 

ties, become more and more deprav- 
ed. — But cannot this be prevented 
by Omnipotence? Not abſolutely: for 
Omnipotence cannot make the ſame 
being at once a neceſſary and a free 
agent. All, that appears poſſible, 
or at leaſt moſt proper to be done in 
ſuch a caſe, is to limit the ſphere of 
its action for a time, by placing it in 
a ſtate of diſcipline, till it has ac- 
quired intellectual ideas and moral 
habits; and to furniſh it with power- 
ful and obvious motives, and an eaſy 
method of obtaining information. 
Theſe motives and this information 
may be furniſhed by immediate com- 
munications from the Deity, enforced 
by explicit and particular promiſes 
and threatenings ; or by conſtitnting 


? 
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ſuch a ſtate of diſcipline, -that the 
tendency of virtue to promote the 
happineſs of the individual will be 
apparent, The former method, if 
adopted excluſively, would prevent 
the exerciſe of the rational powers of 
the being; and the latter would ope- 
rate only as a remedy furniſhed by 
experience, to counteract improper 
elections already made, and vicious 
habits already acquired, It ſeems 
therefore moſt becoming the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the Deity to adopt 
the former method firſt, as far as is | 
conſiſtent with free will; and when 
the intellectual and moral faculties 
are ſufficiently cultivated, to truſt 
_ chiefly to them, aided and ſupported 
by general declarations of his will, 
_ enforced by as general promiſes and 
threatenings, But ſtill the being, 
; cConſtituted 


ET 
conſtituted a free. agent, may, in 
either caſe, reject that information, 
and act contrary to thoſe motives. 
This I conceive to be nothing but a 
plain deſcription of what the firſt 
ſtate of a rational and moral agent 
muſt neceſſarily be; and when we 
find ſuch a being in ſuch a ſituation, 
it is ſurely of itſelf, unſupported by 
other conſiderations, a ſtrong argu- 
ment, that the being is in the firſt 
ſtate of its exiſtence. 1 
It would be impoſſible in a trea- 
tiſe of this kind to give a complete 
account of the nature and conſe- 
quences of a tranſaction, that has ex- 
erciſed the genius of the greateſt 
men of the chriſtian world: I will 
however endeavour to give ſuch a 
brief deſcription of the Moſaical ac- 
count of the fall of man, as will be 
. "24-4 ſuffi- 
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ſufficient to ſhew its agreement with 
the principles of the preceding de- 
duction. 
Our firſt parents, void of intel- 
lectual ideas and moral propenſities, 
could have no knowledge of good 
and evil; but they enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of infinite wiſdom in a fa- 
miliar intercourſe with their Creator. 
There was nothing required on their 
part, but to confide in him, and 
obey his directions as the beſt rule 
of conduct. The tree of knowledge 


of good and evil was appointed as a 


teſt of this conſidence and obedience, 
that a violation of it might be ap- 
parent and incontrovertible. If they 
were ſatisfied, that the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God were to be depend- 
ed upon in all caſes; and that it was 
their intereſt, as — as their duty, 
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to confide in him for future bleſſings, 
who had beſtowed upon them the 
| paſt; they would not then ſeek in- 
ſtruction from another quarter, or 
endeavour to render themſelves in- 
dependent on their Creator. But 
if they ſhould ſuſpect, that he un- 
juſtly detained them in a ſtate of 
unneceſſary dependence; they had 


apparently the means of redreſs in . 


their own power: The tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil was in the 
midſt of the garden, guarded only, 
as they would then imagine, by an 
intereſted injunction and empty 
threat. It was this inſinuation the 
tempter made uſe of, to prevail up- 
on the mother of mankind to tranſ- 
greſs the divine commands: « Ye 
« ſhall not ſurely die,” ſays he: «for 
« God doth know, that in the day, 
Je 
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ye eat thereof, then your eyes ſhall 
be opened; and ye /hall be as gods, 
„knowing good and evil:” That 

is, you will become independent be- 
ings, and capable of knowing good 


and evil by your own facukies, and 


5 will no longer continue in ſubordina- 
tion to him. The effect of this fal- 


lacious repreſentation we all know: 


When the woman ſaw, that the 


cc tree was good for tood, and that it 


<« was pleaſant to the eyes, and à tree 


« to be deſired to make one wiſe; ſhe 


« took of the fruit thereof, and did 


- ** oat; and gave alſo to her huſband 
« with her, and he did ear”. 


This act of rebellion neceſſarily 


| Interrupted the familiar intercourſe 


between God and man. Infinite 
juſtice required, that ſome puniſh- 


ment ſhould be inflicted on the cri- 


minal. 


„ 
minal. According to human con- 
ception the difficulty was great. 
For the Deity to exterminate the 
human race, which he had juſt form- 
ed, would be to counteract his own 
deſigns, and could not therefore be 
conſiſtent with divine wiſdom, which 
foreſees all things. To inflict a 
temporary puniſhment might per- 
haps have ſecured the future obedi- 
ence of the immediate offenders. But 
the offence would be liable to be re- 
peated without end by ſucceeding 
generations. Hence the Majeſty of 
heaven would be expoſed to univer- 
ſal contempt, or muſt be vindicated 
by perpetual interpoſitions. An- 
other and a more effectual method was 
adopted by the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of the Almighty; this was, to prevail 
upon all the generations of men to 
, truſt 


in - 
truſt in him, by convincing them 


from their own experience, that the 
idea of their ſelf-ſufficiency is an 


empty deluſion; and that, when de- 


pri ved of the inſtruction and aſſiſt- 
ance of their Creator, they are expoſed 
to inevitable miſery. Let us now 


conſider them in their purſuit of hap- 


neſs unaſſiſted by the wiſdom of God. 


As a deſire of private happineſs is 


the only innate principle of man; 


when he had thrown off his depen- 


dence upon God, the poſſeſſion of 


every object, apparently ſuited to 


promote that happineſs, would be 


defirable; and as he had neither 
knowledge to direct, nor habits of 


virtue to check the excefles of, his 


natural appetites, the moſt obvious 


methods of obtaining thoſe objects 


would be — In fuch circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances can we be ſurprized at the 
account of Scripture, that, in the 
Courſe of a few generations, * the 
* wickedneſs of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagina- 
< tion of the thoughts of his heart 
<« was only evil continually;“ — and 
that © the earth was filled with vio- 
e lence?” — The ſignal inſtance of 
divine vengeance, inflicted upon ſin- 
ners at the flood, gave a conſiderable 
check to the progreſs of vice; and 
the communications of divine wiſ- 
dom imparted to Noah, co- operating 
with the experience of former ages, 
ſnewed the neceſſity of ſome kind of 
reſtraint upon the unruly deſires of 
men. Hence civil ſocieties were 
formed, governments eſtabliſhed, and 
laws enacted. Even the wiſeſt laws, 
when 


* Gen, vi. 5—13. 
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when executed by the moſt uptight> 
of the ſons of men, will be very im- 
perfect guardians of morality. But 
thoſe laws were enacted, and thoſe 
governments adminiſtered by men, 

whoſe underſtandings, of themſelves 
too weak to diſcover an adequate 
rule of conduct, were farther enfee-' 
bled by the prevalence of error, and 


the faſcination of vicious inclinations _ 


habituated to indulgence. In ſhort, 
the hiſtory of every nation of the 
heathen world exhibits in the ſtrong- 
eſt light the feeble efforts of unaſſiſt- 
ed reaſon in the ſearch of happineſs. 
In every climate was the experiment 
made, from the ſnows of Caucaſus 
to the burning ſands of Africa; and 
in every poſſible ſtage of ſociety, 
from the rambling tribes of Scythia 
to the poliſhed ſtates of Greece and 
Rome; 
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Rome; yet it's boaſted powers were 


found at laſt in ſpeculation to lead 


to uncertainty, and in practice to ſen- 
ſuality. Indeed the abilities and 
zeal of many of the philoſophers of 


old intitled them to the admiration 
and gratitude of mankind. But they 
were engaged in an unequal conteſt; 
and all their labours ſerved but to 
ſhew, how little could be done by 
the greateſt geniuſes, improved by 
the learning of the moſt cultivated | 
ages, for the advancement of the 


| knowledge of good and evil. 


It was at this period, that the 
Almighty propoſed his terms of re- 
conciliation, Thoſe terms were, 
Faith, or an unbounded confidence 


in God, and Repentance, or an ut- 


* Secker, Vol. IV. Serm. VIII. 
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ter deteſtation of the fins they had 
been guilty of , and the vitious ha- 


bits they had acquired by forſaking 


the fountain of wiſdom and holineſs, 


and delivering themſelves over to 


their own imaginations. Hence the 
force of thoſe exhortations of work- 
ing out our ſalvation, of mortifying 


our ungodly lufts, which by indul- 


gence had become a part, as it were, 
of ourſelves, and therefore the ex- 


tirpating of which is emphatically 


compared to cutting off a right hand, 
and plucking out a right eye. Hence 


it is, that the converts to Chriſtianity 


are ſaid to be ors again, to diveſt 


them- 


'+ I have not mentioned in theſe condi- 
tions faith in Jefus Chriſt ; for that, being 
an acknowledgement of the commiſſion and 
powers of the Mediator, muſt neceſſarily be 
— to be a preliminary article. 
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themſelves of all the prejudices and 
habits they had acquired in their car- 
nal ſtate, and by propoſing to them- 
ſelves a new law of life to create in 
them other principles of conduct. 
Hence alſo they were required to 
humble themſelves as little children, 
to depend as implicitly and ſubmiſ- 
ſively upon their heavenly father for 
ſpiritual inſtruction, as children do 
upon their earthly parents for infor- 
mation about the things of this life. 

Thus it appears, that, whether we 
reaſon from effects to their cauſes, or 
from cauſes to their effects, we arrive 
at the ſame concluſion. As, by 
tracing the human mind through it's 
ſeveral operations, we diſcovered 
man, at his entrance into this world, 
without intellectual ideas and moral 
diſpoſitions, and therefore evidently 
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commencing his exiſtence as a ra- 


tional and moral agent; fo by reaſon- 
ing from the principles, upon which 
the intellectual ideas and moral diſ- 
politions of created beings are form- 
ed, and by conſidering the inevitable 
"conſequences of particular modes of 
conduct, we have arrived at the pre- 
ſent ſtate of man as a rational and 


moral agent: and as in the former 


caſe our inveſtigations were confirm- 
ed by the doctrines of the New Teſ- 
tament; ſo in the latter our deduc- 
tions appear to be equally conform- 


able to the hiſtorical part of the ſa- 


cred writings. I think, therefore, 
enough has been ſaid to convince an 
unprejudiced reader, that the opinion 
of a pre-exiſtent ſtate © is not con- 


ce firmed by reaſon, by all the ap- 
e pearances of nature, and the doc- 
«© trines 
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v ttines of revelation;” but that they 


all concur in proclaiming in the 
plaineſt and moſt unequivocal terms, 


that this undoubtedly is the firſt ſtate 


of our exiſtence; and that the con- 
trary opinion was an hypotheſis 


framed by ignorance in the infancy 


of philoſophy, to explain the cauſe 


of the exiſtence of natural and moral 
evil in the creation of a Deity infinite 


in wiſdom and goodnels, which ad- 
mits of a ſolution in a much more 
_ and rational manner, 

I am ſenſible, that I have but very 
lightly rouched upon many topics, 
which deſerve a more minute atten- 
tion; but ſuch a method of difcuſſing 
the ſubje& would not have anſwered 
the end, I wiſh to accompliſh in the 
preceding treatiſe, My philoſophi- 


cal readers (if any ſuch ſhould fa- 


E 2 vour 


SEE * 
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＋ * Cic, de Fin. Lib. I. Cap. VIII. 
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vour me with their attention) had 


perhaps already ſuggeſted to them- f 


ſelves every thing, that can be faid 
upon the ſubject, in a much better 
manner, than I could diſplay it in; 


while the ſuperficial thinker, who is 
in moſt danger of being dazzled by 
the wit, and impoſed upon by the 
aſſertions of our author, would be 


deterred from peruſing a work, ſwell- 


| ed to a conſiderable ſize, and abound- 


ing in abſtracted reaſonings. If there 
be any: who wiſh to enter more deep- 


ly into thoſe ſubjects, than they have 
hitherto done; they may receive the 
moſt ample aſſiſtance, by conſulting 


the authors referred to in my notes. 
| In the courſe of the ſubject I have 
treated our author with freedom, but 


J hope, with candour and good man- 
ners. Diſſentientium inter ſe re- 


pre- 


« prehenſiones non ſunt vituperandæ: 
<« maledicta, contumeliæ, tum ira- 
« cundæ contentiones, concertatio- 
e neſque pertinaces indignæ mihi 
ce philoſophii videri ſolent.“ Though 

_ philoſophy and religion ſhould be de- 

fended equally againſt miſrepreſen- 
tation and miſconception, they ſhould 
not be diſgraced by the petulance or 
paſſion of their advocates. I have 
therefore conſidered his arguments, 
which he has delivered to the pub- 
lic, as the only proper ſubjects of 
reprehenſion; and have carefully 
avoided the flighteſt cenſure upon 
his motives, which are confined to 
his own breaſt. Whether others 
really diſcover, or only fancy they 
diſcover, the inſidious attack in the 
weak defence, has not been the ob- 
ject of my inquiry, I ſaw error ob. 
1 | truded 


1 K hnded on ide public under the ve- 

berable names of reaſon and revela- 7 

tion, and have endeavoured in a. fins; 
gle inſtance to vindicaterthem from 
the charge f 


ICTEt ed in this attempt, 
-d&fign 18 completely anſwered; 
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